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This 1958, going but not yet gone, was a banner year for decisions on the 
world-wide mission of the Episcopal Church. In these pages we try to interpret 
just what the year has brought to pass, how the missionary past thrust itself into 
our present, how from that present we attempt to shape the missionary future. 
So we try; but not on schedule — ““Michaelmas’’ is long past. 

Earlier, in mid-summer, the Lambeth Conference of Anglican Bishops met 
in London. In the autumn the Episcopal Church held its once-every-three-years 
General Convention in Miami Beach. Different as the two gatherings were in 
intention and in action, they bear with power on the same point: Episcopalian 
Mission, 1958—whither? whence? So we set out to put together and interpret 
_ the acts of these two gatherings, to help focus attention on what those acts mean 
for mission— your mission and our mission but underneath all that Christ’s 
mission. 

First off, Theodore Eastman presents a penetrating appraisal of what happen- 
ed to and for the Episcopal Church’s share of that mission at Miami Beach. A 
long convention demands a long article; it’s worth careful study. 

Lambeth Conference is by nature a literary, not a legislative meeting. Be- 
ginning on page 7 Canon M.A.C. Warren, wisest missionary statesman in the 
Communion, writes about Lambeth 1958's report. He refers to some major 
portions of the report; you will find some of these statements which seem most 
significant for mission excerpted here at some length. Look especially at ‘“What 
Is Evangelism?” on page 14, “The Witness of the Laity” on page 15, and 
“Missionary Appeal and Strategy” on page 21. 


Missionary Preaching 

No easy thing for parish parsons to produce; no easy thing for pew 
occupants to hear and understand. Bishop Dun of Washington is a master at 
it; “The People of God on the March,” page 17, is one of his masterpieces. 
Not being given to advocating outright plagiarism, we call it a “model” ‘rather 
than a “‘sample.’’ But a wise teacher of preachers used to remind us that while 
a cow grazes in many pastures, she gives her own milk! Here is homiletical ‘grass 
that is green — and nourishing. We hope more model missionary sermons will 
follow in the Review, and urge that manuscripts be put in nomination to the 
editor. 


Lay Missionaries 

Lambeth’s clearest call, the Convention’s clearest need, is for every layman 
to take up his own missionary vocation. Mr. Leslie Carnegie, a plain layman of 
Costa Rica (yet maybe not so plain after all), tells how a small group of men 
in his corner of the world heard that call to be missionaries and how they 
responded. Similar stories should be told from many quarters. 

So a very belated “Merry Michaelmas’ comes with this dilatory edition. 
Chronologically more proper would be the greeting, ‘Happy Thanksgiving.” 
Whether the Lambeth Conference and the General Convention — whether 
Episcopalian Mission, 1958 — give just cause for missionary Thanksgiving ..... 
you must decide. We hope this issue will help. 
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Isaac Cate Lycett 
A Tribute 


Isaac Cate Lycett, the first Executive Secretary of the Overseas Mis- 
sion Society, died in Miami Beach, Florida, on October 16, 1958, at 
the age of 59. The timing and setting of his death were perhaps God's 
final earthly gifts to him. In attending the General Convention he was 
doing what he loved so well—meeting old missionary friends from 
around the world and winning new friends to the work of the Society. 

As a young man Ike Lycett’s missionary concern was expressed in a 
summer of volunteer service in Labrador with the great apostle to the 
fishermen, Sir Wilfred Grenfell. Over the years his deep commitment 
to the Church grew. He long served his parish, St. Mark’s-on-the-Hill, 
Pikesville, as treasurer, and was a member of the Business Administra- 
tion Committee of the Diocese of Maryland. It was natural that in 
later years his missionary enthusiasm should draw him into the 
fledgling OMS. 

In August 1955, six months after he had retired as president of 
Lycett, Inc., of Baltimore, he was appointed Field Secretary of the 
Society, and journeyed with Mrs. Lycett to the General Convention in 
Honolulu to supervise the OMS booth and activities. After returning 
from an extensive world tour of Anglican missionary work, he was 
appointed Executive Secretary. Severe illness forced his retirement a 
few months later, but he was able to continue as a highly valued mem- 
ber of the Board of Managers. : 


Few laymen have been more devoted to the Church’s Mission or 
more eager to find ways of stirring up new zeal and support. None 
have been more generous of their thought, time and wealth in helping 
OMS work out its unique vocation within that Mission. Ike and his 
wife, Carrie, have themselves been missionaries of a very special kind 
and importance. Their Baltimore County home, ‘‘Seldom-Come-By,” 
has continually been open to wayfaring Christians from all over the 
earth. In that wonderful place, bridges of understanding have been 
built among people of many lands. So much geniiine interest has been 
shown, so much Christian love given, so many thoughts, needful of 


sharing, have been shared, that only God himself can count their full 
value to His Mission. 


We of OMS feel privileged to have traveled part of the way with 
Isaac Lycett, and are grateful for the friendship of this Christian gentle- 
man and for his devotion to our common cause. 


May God “grant him an entrance into the land of light and joy, in 
the fellowship of his saints.” Amen. 


— THEODORE EASTMAN 
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Sent Forth or Set Back? 


Convention and Mission, 1958 


THEODORE EASTMAN 
Executive Secretary, O.M.S. 


The 59th General Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church met 
in Miami Beach, Florida, from Octo- 
ber 5 to 17, 1958. It was an apt sym- 
bol that this multimillion dollar 
ecclesiastical pep rally and legislative 
session should have placed itself in 
the midst of one of America’s notor- 
ious pleasure spots. In this overwhelm- 
ingly non-Christian environment, the 
strangeness of the Gospel, the minor- 
ity of Christ's people, and the Church’s 
missionary opportunity were apparent 
on every side. This report will attempt 
to show how the Church addressed it- 
self to its mission in a world so well 
symbolized by the very place of its 
convening. 


Overseas Department Report 


Joint sessions of the Convention 
were held on the second, third and 
fourth mornings, during which the 
various departments of the National 
Council made their reports and pre- 
sented their programs for the coming 
triennium. The Overseas Department, 
which commands 38% of the budget, 
was assigned to the last.spot og the 
last day. Delays during the morning 
forced its forty minute presentation to 
begin half an hour late and carried 
the session over into the normal lunch 
hour. The delegates were obviously 
restless and tired after three mornings 
of reports. It was not surprising, there- 
fore, that later on in the convention a 
resolution was passed in the House 
of Deputies to limit the National 
Council presentations to two mornings 
rather than three; this move lost in 
the House of Bishops. 


The overseas report began by noting 
that our Church was born of a great 
missionaty enterprise on the part of 
the Church of England. It is our task 
to perpetuate that tradition, the Con- 
vention was told. Responsibility for 
the development and prosecution of 
that missionary work abroad tests 
specifically with the Overseas Depart- 
ment. ‘In the discharge of its duties, 
the Department is responsible for the 
administration of a program which 
provides for lending aid in missionary 
personnel and financial grants to 32 
dioceses and missionary jurisdictions 
located in 25 countries and territorial 
possessions,” the report said. 


A descriptive survey of our work 
around the world was then given. The 
accent was definitely on the success of 
our mission. No problems, major or 
minor, were acknowledged. The Far 
East was listed as a strategic area, 
with our main emphasis being placed 
on the Philippines and Japan. In the 
latter country, the autonomous Nippon 
Seikokai “has need of our help,” the 
report said. “It is the responsibility of 
our Church, and of the other Mother 
Churches, to give to the Church in 
Japan strong support in missionary 
personnel and funds.” No mention 
was made, however, of our policy to 
reduce our direct financial aid to the 
Seikokai by 10% each year for ten 
years. This was acknowledged a few 
days later, however, in the report of 
the Program and Budget Committee. 

Our Church has committed one- 
third of its overseas staff and funds 
to the Far East. About one-fourth of 
our missionaries and one-eighth of 
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our budget are assigned to the North 
Pacific area (Alaska and Honolulu). 
Our greatest investment is in Latin 
America: one-third of our men and 
one-half of our financial resources. 

To justify our proportionately large 
commitment in Latin America, it was 
pointed out that this vast segment of 
our hemisphere can no longer be con- 
sidered the sole property of Rome. 
Even the best Roman Catholic author- 
ities themselves acknowledge that there 
are more than 20 million unchurched 
souls in that part of the world. As the 
Department report stated, ‘“There is 
no valid reason why the Episcopal 
Church should hesitate to extend its 
work in Latin America... if the An- 
glican Communion is to be represent- 
ed...in strength then the Episcopal 
Church must supply the leadership and 
support...’ The Latin American pro- 
gram of the Department is twofold: 
to minister to the English-speaking 
communities in the capital cities and 
larger centers; and to establish work 
among nationals, looking toward the 
eventual creation of indigenous 
churches. 

In the survey of the various districts 
in Latin America, one interesting sta- 
tistic was cited. The Panama Canal 
Zone District (including Panama and 
Colombia), where virtually all our 
work is with Anglo-Americans and 
British West Indians who grew up in 
the Anglican tradition, has reached a 
point where local giving now exceeds 
the National Council appropriation. 

Summing up the program report, 
Bishop Donegan, Chairman of the 
Department, said, “Is the Overseas 
Department entirely happy about this 
program? Certainly not! Nonetheless, 
a great missionary enterprise has been 
carried on.” The two-point policy of 
the Department was reiterated as be- 
ing, 1) the enlistment and training of 
national leadership to build national 
Churches, and 2) a continuing effort 


to increase financial self-support in 
every field. “Meanwhile, the whole 
program must be under constant 
scrutiny and review,” Donegan con- 
tinued, ‘‘in an effort to fulfill in larger 
measure this Church’s missionary obli- 
gation, as that obligation is related to 
the worldwide missionary enterprise 
of the Anglican Communion.” 

The Overseas Department asked for 
an increase in the budget for the next 
triennium from $2,590,000 to $3,400,- 
000 annually, a 31% hike. Only 21% 
of the total is for administrative ex- 
pense, less than the Department has 
had for the last ten years. The increase 
would go mainly to augment certain 
missionary salaries (e.g., single mis- 
sionaries from $2,000 to $2,400; bis- 
hops from $6,000 to $7,000) and al- 
lowances, to offset the rising cost of 
maintaining our overseas institutions, 
to strengthen and expand theological 
education overseas (especially the new 
Latin American seminary in Puerto 
Rico), to purchase automobiles, to im- 
prove training programs, and to es- 
tablish a missionary reserve for addi- 
tional personnel during the triennium. 

This last item, the report continued, 
“will give to the bishops, and to the 
Department, a flexibility in personnel 
resources we never had before. It will 
permit our own bishops to act in case 
of urgent need, while giving to the 
Department an opportunity to lend 
assistance to Anglican dioceses which 
may call on us for help. Requests al- 
ready received from Anglican bishops, 
and correspondence we have had in 
connection with the recent Lambeth 
Conference, all lead us to believe that 
greater demands will be made upon 
us for supplying missionary personnel 
throughout the Anglican Commun- 


”» 


ion. 


The presentation closed with the ad- 
mission that the proposed program is 
not all that the Department would 
like to see done. “Our missionary obli- 
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gation as a Church is great,” concluded 
Bishop Donegan, ‘“‘much greater than 
the proposed Program and Budget 
would indicate. But we are caught be- 
tween two responsibilities. We must 
call the Church to a greater sense of 
missionary challenge and obligation, 
while at the same time we must be 
realistic in not proposing a Program 
so great as to discourage its support. 
We must not extend the Church’s 
missionary enterprise beyond the in- 
formed conviction of its members. 
This problem we have tried in good 
conscience to solve. Had we asked for 
less, you would have condemned us 
for lack of vision; had we asked for 
more, you would have said that we 
were not realistic.” 


Program and Budget 


In the introduction to the report of 
the Joint Committee on Program and 
Budget, this crucial query was made: 
“Now the question before the people 
of the Episcopal Church, meeting in 
this Convention, is whether we will 
meet the opportunities of the day... 
the vast increase of population at 
home, the need of many countries 
around the world... whether or not 
we will use for a holy purpose our 
share as a Church in the greatest 
wealth of any nation in history, or 
whether we will draw back.” 

Yielding to pressure from many 
quarters for a conservative budget, the 
vety hard-working committee proceed- 
ed to answer that question by present- 


ing a budget which took a step 
forward in dollars, but in terms of 
what those dollars would buy simply 
brought us back to where we were be- 
fore the depression. The increase, less 
than that requested by the National 
Council, was gradually spread over 
the triennium to cushion the blow to 
dioceses and parishes. 

The item for much needed capital 
funds was greatly diminished, and 
postponed until the 1960 budget. In 
that-year only half a million is to be 
provided, with another million to be 
raised the year following. It was en- 
couraging, however, to see capital 
needs placed within the budget instead 
of being relegated to a special cam- 
paign. 

A strong bid was made on the floor 
of the House of Deputies by some 
obviously inspired laymen to increase 
the budget for the first two years of 
the triennium to the higher level of 
the third. One deputy claimed that 
the proposed budget did not raise our 
sights in 1959 and ’60. Another said 
we had been given marching orders 
by Christ, but our response was to 
crawl. Heavy emphasis was placed on 
tithing. But the Deputies were willing 
to go no further than the Committee’s 
recommendations which were styled as 
“realistic.” The House of Bishops later 
concurred with the Deputies’ adoption 
of the Committee-recommended bud- 


get. 


Resolution 5 of the Program and 
Budget Committee was of interest and 


Uniting Mankind 
We believe that the mission of the Church is nothing less than the 
remaking and gathering together of the whole human race by incor- 
poration into Christ. In obedience to this mission we must continually 
pray and work for the visible unity of all Christian believers of all 
races and nations in a living Christian fellowship of faith and sacra- 
ment, of love and prayer, witness and service. 
—Report of the Committee on Church Unity and the 
Church Universal, The Lambeth Conference 1958 
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is quoted in full. “Resolved, The 
House of Bishops concurring, that in 
all matters of Budget revision the Na- 
tional Council be urged to protect the 
missionary salaries and increases there- 
in and missionary travel items contain- 
ed in the Budget for the next Trie- 
nnium, thereby making them the last 
to suffer reduction.” This resolution, 
which expressed the sincere concern of 
the Committee for the Church’s mis- 
sionaries, is disturbing in its sugges- 
tion that such reductions are virtually 
inevitable. 

The Deputies were moved to go the 
Committee one better in expressing 
their added concern for the low 
salaries of national clergy overseas. 
After some debate and many sugges- 
tions, an amendment was attached to 
Resolution 5, as follows, and was pass- 
ed by both houses. ‘Resolved, The 
House of Bishops concurring, that the 
General Convention express its con- 
cern that an apparent great disparity 
exists between the salaries of our over- 
seas missionaries and the salaries of 
the national clergy of many of our 
overseas missionary districts and de- 
sires that this concern be communicat- 
ed to the National Council and to the 
Bishops of the overseas missionary dis- 
tricts for remedial action within the 
budget as accepted.” 

When this matter came up for de- 
bate in the House of Bishops, several 
points were made. Bishop Ogilby said 
he knew that other fields are different, 
but that in the Philippines, national 
clergy salaries are set at the level of a 
high school principal, where they 
should be in society. Bishop Blanking- 
ship spoke in favor of the amendment, 
saying that salary disparity was a real 
problem in Cuba where living stan- 
dards are on a pat with the U.S. “We 
ought to do something before we have 
a mandate from the people,” he said. 
The Bishop of Liberia said he was con- 
cetned also with the salaries of laymen 


employed in the field. Bishop Wright 
of the Program and Budget Commit- 
tee pointed out to the bishops that 
the amendment does not pin down the 
National Council to any particular ac- 
tion, but merely calls the problem to its 
attention—which was precisely the aim 
of the House of Deputies. 

Another resolution from the com- 
mittee set up provisions for a board to 
study, design, pilot test and appraise 
the proposal for a new Church maga- 
zine. This action sounded the death 
knell of Forth. If the new board is 
true to its instructions to design a 
magazine “‘to serve the interests of all 
the people of our Church,” the emerg- 
ing publication will assuredly devote 
much less space to missionary report- 
ing and features, unless concern for 
the mission is broader than general 
interest and awareness would seem to 
indicate. 

A final resolution urged all mem- 
bers of the Church to tithe, and com- 
mended to all vestries the goal of 
giving one half of ordinary income 
to work outside their parishes. Moves 
to strengthen the language and intent 
of this resolution were beaten back. 

What the adoption of a budget less 
than the requests of the National 
Council means in terms of overseas 
work can be easily illustrated. In re- 
sponse to a question from the floor of 
the House of Deputies, a member of 
the Program and Budget Committee 
indicated that $135,000 had been cut 
from the 1961 asking of the Overseas 
Department. Such a cut severely limits 
the missionary reserve and outfitting 
allowances and completely deletes the 
automobile item. 


Church of South India 


The report and recommendations of 
the Joint Commission on Ecumenical 
Relations on the Church of South India 
was presented to the House of Bishops 
on the first business day of the Con- 

(Please turn to Page 24) 
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The Missionary Significance of the Report 
Of The Lambeth Conference 1958 


M. A. C. WARREN 


The Conference Report (see box) 
is, in effect, a document in three parts 
and it is important to understand the 
relationship of each part to the other. 
First comes the Encyclical Letter of the 
bishops, signed on their behalf by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. As a pen- 
dant to this there is a brief document 
entitled ‘A Message,” appropriate for 
the widest possible circulation. The 
second part of the Report consists of 
the Resolutions of the full conference, 
as formally adopted, to the number of 
one hundred and thirty-one. The third 
section of the Report, the greater part 


of the whole document, consists in the 
Reports of the five committees into 
which the Conference was divided. 
These are listed as follows: 
1. The Holy Bible: Its Authority 
and Message 
2. Church Unity and the Church 
Universal 
3. Progress in the Anglican Com- 
munion 
A. Missionary Appeal and 
Strategy 
B. The Book of Common 
Prayer 
C. Ministries and Manpower 


What Is the Lambeth Conference? 


Just about every ten years for the past century, the bishops of the 
whole Anglican Communion have gathered from all over the world to 
confer together at Lambeth Palace, the London residence of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Just what they say, especially in their off moments, to one another 
is never known—publicly. But before it’s over, they agree on how much 
of what they said shall be known—publicly. 

Last summer they met again—more than three hundred of them. 
They passed no laws, adopted no budgets, elected no officers—strange 


procedure for Americans to understand; for where three Americans 


are gathered together, there shall be a constitution, a president, a 
secretary and a treasurer! 

They issued a Report. In every part, its authority is no more than 
advisory to every province and national church of the Anglican Com- 
munion. But, regardless of authority, its influence is enormous. In 
effect, the Report tells you what Anglicans think and what Anglicans 
may be doing in the years to come: about the world in which they live, 
about their fellow-Anglicans, about their larger fellowship in the whole 
Body of Christ. 

Here the Rev. Canon M. A. C. Warren, D.D., general secretary 
of the Church Missionary Society of London, and the Anglican Com- 
munion’s major missionary statesman, tells Review readers about the 
current Lambeth Conference Report—especially what it means to the 
missionary cause. As he says, the Report itself demands study; copies 
may be obtained from your bookstore, or ordered through O. M. S. 
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4. The Reconciling of Conflicts be- 

tween and within Nations 

5. The Family in Contemporary 

Society 

Strictly speaking only the Encyclical 
and the Resolutions as formally adopt- 
ed represent the consensus of all the 
bishops present. The Reports of the 
Committees only represent the judg- 
ment of the bishops serving on those 
committees. 

That, however, is to oversimplify. 
The Encyclical Letter ‘‘to the Faithful 
in Jesus Christ’ would be a finely 
worded string of platitudes were it 
not for the Resolutions upon which it 
is in fact based. Those Resolutions in 
turn cannot be understood without 
reference to the Reports of the Com- 
mittees. Indeed in a number of in- 
stances the Resolutions virtually give 
the endorsement of the whole con- 
ference to the findings of the par- 
ticular committees. 

This should be understood. The Re- 
port of the Lambeth Conference as 
published is a substantial unity. 


This unity is before all else a unity 
of conviction as to the special calling 
of the Church at this moment in 
history. “At the heart of the Christian 
Gospel,” says the Encyclical Letter, 
“is the thought of Reconciliation which 
has been the keynote of our Con- 
ference.” This is brought down to the 
grass-roots in ““The Message” address- 
ed to every member of the Anglican 
Communion —“...And this means 
that each one of you as a member of 
the Church must think out what you 
in your own neighborhood can do to 
further trust, forgiveness, chairty 
among those who are at present di- 
vided by misunderstanding and hate.” 
Those words while set in a world- 
wide context are intended to have an 
immediate local reference. So it is 
that ‘“The Message’’ can add “This is 
the heart of the missionary task which 


confronts the Church everywhere.” In 
the report of the sub-committee on 
“Missionary Appeal and Strategy” 
there is a fine section on evangelism 
one passage of which pinpoints this 
emphasis. It runs, 

“Evangelism is not to be thought of 

as the task of a select few. Baptism and 

Confirmation constitute ‘the ordination 

of the laity’ for the task of evangelism. 

It is for every Christian to do what 

Andrew did for his brother—to say, 

‘We have found the Messiah, and to 

bring him to Jesus. This is the Church's 

prime objective.” 

Obviously then the Report of the Lam- 
beth Conference of 1958 is a great 
missionary document. That is its pre- 
sent significance. That will be its im- 
portance in history 7f, and only if, An- 
glicans everywhere take it seriously 
in this primary sense. 

An understanding of the Lambeth 
Conference can best be gleaned by a 
careful study of the Reports of the 
Committees. Here is to be found the 
substantial basis for the claim that the 
Report is a ‘“‘great missionary docu- 
ment.” 

It is appropriate that the first of the 
Committee Reports is that on The 
Holy Bible: Its Authority and Mess- 
age. As the Encyclical expresses it, 

“What we have tried to do is to think 

out again the principles as we find them 

in God’s Word and revelation, by which 
we believe nations, churches, and in- 
dividual men and women will be 
judged, and on which their conduct 
and policies should be based.” 
True to the Anglican tradition the En- 
cyclical, the Resolutions and the in- 
sights of the Committees are based on 
Scripture. In this connection the most 
important part of the Report of the 
Committee on “The Holy Bible: Its 
Authority and Message” is found in 
the section dealing with how the 
church should present the Biblical 
Message today. Obviously the whole 
question of “communication” was ex- 
ercising the minds of the bishops at 
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a the Conference and there is much evi- 
_ dence throughout the Report that this 


decisive aspect of the missionary task 
Was given most careful thought. If 
nothing very original emerged, and if 
some very crucial issues, as they face 
the Church in Asia and Africa, if not 
elsewhere, were not brought out into 
the open, at least the direction was 
pointed. Furthermore, it has to be 
recognized that the problem of ‘“‘com- 
munication” in regard to religious 
language is a problem to which as yet 
no solution has been found. Here is 
one of the fundamental missionary 
undertakings of our time. The Lam- 
beth Conference presented a clear 
challenge to Christian thinkers in the 
field of theology to ‘‘meet’’ with those 
trained in other disciplines and so dis- 


_ cover ways and means of communicat- 


ing Biblical truth: the while it urged 
on all Anglicans the revival of ‘“‘the 
habit of Bible-reading at home’’ and 
invited “the churches of the Anglican 
Communion to engage in a special ef- 
fort during the next ten years to ex- 
tend the scope and deepen the quality 
of personal and corporate study of the 
Bible’ (Resolution 12). It was with a 
genuine sense of that kind of expecta- 
tion which is central to any obedience 
to mission that the Committee on the 
Bible closed its Report with the words 
“_.. it is God who speaks; who knows 
what He may accomplish by His 
Word?” 

Agreed that the ministry of recon- 
ciliation was the supreme ministry of 
the Church towards the world, the 
bishops went on to recognize that there 
is a peculiar responsibility upon the 
physician to heal himself. In their 
“Message” they say ‘‘A divided Church 
cannot heal the wounds of a divided 
world. Therefore our most urgent con- 
cern has been with our own divisions.” 
Significant evidence of this “urgent 


concern” is provided in the very im- 


portant report of the Committee on 
Church Unity and the Church Uni- 
versal. The Lambeth Conference of 
1958 has pointed the way ahead in 
some very significant decisions. Quite 
clearly it looked beyond its own con- 
tinuing existence and foresaw a chang- 
ing pattern for future Lambeth Con- 
ferences. Resolution 16 reads: 
“The Conference... strongly recom- 
mends that within the next five years 
the Archbishop of Canterbury should 
invite to a conference representative 
bishops from each Province of the An- 
glican Communion, together with rep- 
resentative bishops from each church 
possessing the historic episcopate with 
which Churches and Provines of the 
Anglican Communion are in full com- 
munion or in a relation of intercom- 
munion.” a 
Of greater significance still is the ap- 
proval given in Resolution 17 to the 
“radical recommendation” of the Com- 
mittee on Unity that 


“When any Church belonging to the 
Anglican Communion decides, with the 
encouragement and good will of the 
Lambeth Conference, to join a united 
church, the bishops, or representative 
bishops of the United Church should 
be invited to attend Lambeth Confer- 
ences as members.” 


This constructive proposal towards 
drawing the whole Church of Christ 
into a closer unity represents a clear 
leadership by the bishops towards the 
response they ask for from all An- 
glicans in the closing words of the Re- 
port on Unity that clergy and people 
should 
“break out of the isolation and intro- 
version of much of our Church life, and 
seek, by every means at national and lo- 
cal level, to establish brotherly rela- 
tionships and contacts and to share 
perplexities and burdens, that we may 
be one with our Christian brethren of 
other traditions in Christ’s mission to 
the world.” 
The spirit behind those words was the 
spirit not only of the Committee on 
Unity but of the whole Conference. 
And the whole Conference took a 
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great step forward in regard to the 
scheme for church union in Ceylon 
when it approved Resolution 23— 
“The Conference advises the Churches 
and Provinces of the Anglican Com- 
munion that they should be willing to 
enter into full communion with the re- 
sulting Church of Lanka (Ceylon) on 
its inauguration.” 
It may be assumed that this scheme 
represents in concrete shape the way 
in which the Lambeth Conference sees 
the Lambeth Quadrilateral (see box on 
this page) being embodied in practi- 
cal action. The appeal to all Christian 
People of the Lambeth Conference of 
1920 has now at last come down to 
earth. Its importance for the Christian 
mission is that it has come down to 
earth in Asia. 

Further it should be noted that 
very sympathetic consideration was 
given to the even more comprehensive 
plan for Church union in North India 
and Pakistan, though with a request 
for clarification at certain points. Nor 
should it be overlooked that in Reso- 
lution 18 “The Conference welcomes 
and endorses the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Church Unity and the 
Church Universal concerning the 
Church of South India.’ That is a 
blanket endorsement and calls for 
careful study of the Committee’s re- 


confession of belief; 


in and with Christ; 


The Lambeth Quadrilateral, 1920 

We believe that the visible unity of the Church will be found to in- 
volve the whole-hearted acceptance of: : 

The Holy Scriptures, as the record of God’s revelation of himself 
to man, and as being the rule and ultimate standard of faith; and the 
Creed commonly called Nicene, as the sufficient statement of the 
Christian faith, and either it or the Apostles’ Creed as the Baptismal 


The divinely instituted sacraments of Baptism and. the Holy. Com- 
munion as expressing for all the corporate life of the whole fellowship 


A ministry acknowledged by every part. of the Church as possess- 
ing not only the inward call of the Spirit, but. also the commission of 
Christ and the authority of the whole body. 
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port. This Report included a reference 

of very great importance: 
“No Church or Province ‘of the An- 
glican Communion is bound by the 
action of another. Nevertheless the 
common traditions of faith, order, and 
worship which unite the Anglican 
Churches inevitably dispose them to 
give due weight to each other’s actions. 
The concurrent adoption of a similar 
pattern of relationship with the Church 
of South India by five autonomous An- 
glican Churches, reinforced as it is by 
recommendations made to yet another 
Church, must therefore be reckoned as 
a fact of great importance for the whole 
communion.” 


That is expressed very tactfully! It 
would appear to call for action. 

The missionary significance of all 
this is that a great advance has been 
made by the Lambeth Conference to- 
wards the Anglican Communion play- 
ing a more vigorous part towards heal- 
ing “the wounds of a divided world.” 

Committee 4, that which dealt with 
The Reconciling of Conflicts between 
and within Nations, presented a vety 
practical Report and a humble one. 


“The Church dares to address God's 
‘word to men only if in its own life 
his word of judgment and mercy finds 
expression, first, in faithful worship and 
devotion, and then reaching out to the 
world in a ministry of compassion and 
service.” 


Humility is indeed the spirit of all 
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that is reported by this committee. It 


: _ is, for instance, boldly recognized that 


in this field the ministry of reconcila- 

tion must be exercised in the main by 

the laity. 
“In many conflicts the part which a 
Christian must play will be determined 
not by the application of some ready- 
made Church directive but by technical 
knowledge combined with Christian 
judgment, and a sincere desire to be 
led by the Spirit. The Christian lay- 
man, be he shop steward, employer, 
politician, or statesman, can do much 
to reconcile the conflicts of which we 
have been thinking. He must take the 
risk of being wrong; the risk too of 
standing alone.” 


The Report is clear that “the whole 
world, including the most industri- 
alized countries, is a mission field with 
which we must establish contact and 
for the sake of which we must be 
ready to sacrifice comfort and luxury.” 
If those last five words could be taken 
seriously by Anglicans the nature of 
our missionary contribution would be 
transformed. 

The section on the conflicts within 
nations especially deserves very care- 
ful study, for such study will alone 
give content to the Resolutions 100- 
111 of the full conference. 

The Resolutions of the Conference 
on the Family in Contemporary So- 
ciety have had the greater share in the 
publicity given to the Lambeth Con- 
ference in the secular press. What that 
publicity has generally failed to con- 
vey was the strong emphasis in the 
Resolutions upon the paramount im- 
portance of the Christian Family. This 
emphasis finds almost lyrical expres- 
sion in the Committee Report under 
the heading “Christian Family Ideals” 
and the ‘Family and Home,” and very 
practical reference in the sections on 
cultural and industrial pressures. These 
provide the indispensable context for 
all that the Conference said about 
Christian marriage and family plan- 
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ning as the expression of a true re- 
sponsibility before God and towards 
the World. 

The Reports of Committees I, II, IV 
and V are, as has been indicated, full 
of missionary significance. The Report 
of Committee III on The Progress of 
the Anglican Communion is concern- 
ed with machinery which will the 
better enable the Anglican Communion 
to buy up its missionary opportunities, 
and with insuring that its own internal 
life of prayer shall remain a bond of 
unity. 

The most significant section of this 
committee’s work is found in its Re- 
port on Ministries and Manpower. The 
opening sentence is starkly true. 

“Tt is of little use to discuss the future 

of the Anglican Communion unless we 

can guarantee to provide a Ministry 
sufficient, alike in number and in qual- 
ity, to serve an expanding mission of 
the Church. Almost everywhere in the 
world there is such a shortage of or- 
dained men as restricts and even crip- 
ples the Church’s existing work, and 
makes it impossible for the Church to 
seize new opportunities.” 
This has two corollaries as regards the 
Anglican Communion in areas of most 
recent development, Asia, Africa, 
Latin America and the Pacific. 

“At the present time,” says the Re- 

port, ‘there is a great need in the de- 

veloping dioceses for men of mature 
experience, of sound learning, and with 
gifts of pastoral leadership to undertake 
special tasks where such gifts are need- 
fro NA me 

Again, 

“The Committee is persuaded ... that 
the development of facilities for theo- 
logical training is one of the most ur- 
gent needs of the Anglican Communion, 
and particularly in the developing 
areas...It shall be regarded as an ur- 
gent priority in the missionary strategy 
of the Church that the strongest pos- 
sible support should be provided for 
the developing areas in this respect.” 

This article has been written with 
the hope that it will send each reader 
direct to the Report of the Lambeth 
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Conference 1958 to make his own in- 
dividual study of this great missionary 
document. Let some words of the En- 
cyclical Letter serve as a final induce- 
ment not only to such study but to the 
service which must follow. 


“The Anglican Communion is faced in 
this mid-Twentieth Century with pro- 
blems of great complexity, both in its 
witness to the world and in the 
strengthening of the inner life. The 


that in the worship of Almighty God 
the Church can learn the will of God 
and receive power to do it. In worship 
we become aware that just as surely as 
God calls and sends, so also God reigns. 
He sends forth his Church to proclaim 
his reign to the end of the earth, to all 
nations, and to the end of time. In the 
total mission, every baptized member 
has his particular vocation and ministry. 
The seriousness of our problems and 
the urgency of our task alike demand 


ee ae 


very recognition of these problems that each of you shall ask anew, “Lord, 
might cause despair, save for our faith what wilt thou have me to do? 


| Alaskan Statehood Means Changes 


Statehood means a re-evaluation of the role of the Church in Alaska. 
Historically our Church was among the first in Alaska and the prospect 
of growth and development here means that we must be ready ahead of 
time to meet the demands of the new State rather than let other church 
| groups beat us to the draw. This sounds something like a misplaced 
| metaphor but it isn’t. The very fact of our early establishment and the 
far-flung nature of the Espiscopal Church in Alaska means that we have 
| large continuing needs which must be met while late-coming denomina- 
tions and “independents” can afford to open new work with consider- 


able ease. I hope and pray that our Church leaders will be alert to this 
new challenge and that we can meet it. 


The time is here when we must think of our work among the 
Indian and Eskimo peoples as something more than a chaplaincy to an 
i unfortunate minority. There are definite signs of a healthy new future 
for these people who are beginning to dry behind their own ears in our 
Twentieth Century. I would like to pass along to you a few of these 
signs so you might judge for yourself. 

Perhaps the greatest mistake I made as a missionary here was the 
fact that I thought of myself as a “‘missionary.’’ There seemed no real 
concrete progress until I saw myself as an ordinary Priest ministering to 
an ordinary congregation. Following this reasoning, out went the time- 
honored “mission barrels.’” Out went unwanted choir and acolyte vest- 
ments gleaned from large Stateside parishes, to be replaced by new 
vestments. Worn and old church appointments were dumped, replaced 
entirely by memorials bought by members. Suddenly realizing that I 
Kt was not the only person who could read English, I trained four fine 
layreaders who now read the entire service every Sunday ....In time 
I hope to work myself out of a job. 

REv. ROBERT GREENE 
St. Timothy’s Mission 
Tanacross, Alaska 
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Lay Missionaries in Costa Rica 


For a number of years, our priest, 
the Ven. William L. Ziadie, Arch- 
deacon of Limon, on almost every 
Sunday, in season and out of season, 
wove into his sermons the theme that 
every Christian must be missionary- 
minded, missionary-hearted, and, 
above all, a missionary in action. He 
“harped” so frequently on what he 
called “Lay Evangelism’’ that we be- 
gan to fear that our priest was suffer- 
ing from a fixation. He frequently 
mentioned the Book of Acts as the 
authoritative document showing what 
happens when Christians, clerical and 
lay, accept and act on their missionary 
responsibility, the bounden duty laid 
on us all to know the Christ and make 
Him known. We were told that we 
cannot possibly do this in our own 
power, but that we have the promised 
help of the Holy Spirit, Who will 
surely work in, through, and with us, 
as soon as we are committed Christians. 

In God’s good time, some of us 
took fire from the many sparks gene- 
rated by our priest’s own convictions. 
It had to be. We began to feel that a 
lay missionary movement on a parish 
level must be initiated and pursued, 
otherwise we would be utterly un- 
profitable servants of the Most High. 
There are so very many nominal, 
drifting Christians, and so many who 
were not Christians at all, except by 
virtue of Baptism administered so 
many years ago. As we came to realize 
our responsibility we began, too, to be 
aware of their needs and became con- 
vinced, once and for all, that personal 
contact with them, at their homes, at 
school, and at work, was the only way 
to bring them in touch with Christ 
and His Gospel. 

As a result, after much trial and 
error, the Anglican Missionary Society 
was founded by a layman of the St. 
Mark’s Church, Puerto Limon. He, 
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the writer of this article, along with 
a few others, had had the advantage 
of at least two years of leadership 
training under our Archdeacon, and 
we felt that now, with God helping 
our poor efforts, we could accomplish 
something in His Name and in His 
power. 


There are not many of us. But all 
of us, I believe, are committed to two 
propositions: 

1. To unite men and women in a 
common devotional life, so that each 
may be guided in finding his or her 
place in the Kingdom of God. 

2. To evangelize unceasingly that 
people everywhere may come to know 
and serve God. 


Our age limit is rather elastic. The 
age of our group ranges from six- 
teen to thirty-seven years. They have 
different occupations—students in the 
primary school, high school, and uni- 
versity—the rest are working men on 
the docks, shops and _ railroad. 
Among them are Layreaders, Acolytes, 
Vestrymen, and Choristers. We wel- 
come anyone to join us, but we insist 
on commitment to our purpose and 
program, both of which are sufficient- 
ly under discipline as to encourage 
and confirm the dedicated ones and 
to weed out the faint and half-hearted. 


Our first and continuning mission- 
ary project was the sponsoring of a 
weekly radio broadcast, FAITH OF 
OUR FATHERS, now running with- 
out break for two years. On Sundays 
we visit the outlying mission stations, 
traveling to them by train, where we 
conduct evening services and Sunday 
School. One of these missions we 
founded anew last year. Our work is 
financed altogether by free-will offer- 
ings. We have never fallen back on 
our parish budget. But we must con- 
fess that often we find ourselves woe- 
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fully short of funds to defray our 
rather large expenses. Somehow, we 
manage to meet our obligations, the 
wherewithal often coming quite un- 
expectedly. For this reason we know 
that our work has the blessed approval 
of our Heavenly Father. 

We meet every Wednesday after 
Evensong in the Church. After a short 
business meeting and the assigning of 
Sunday duties, we have Bible study, 
breaking up into small groups and then 
gathering together again to pool and 
compare our findings. 

The headquarters of the Missionary 
Society are at St. Mark’s, Puerto 
Limon, and the Archdeacon is super- 


Lambeth Answers — 


visor. There are sister-branches at St. 
Andrew’s Mission, Bataan, and at the 
Church of The Good Shepherd, San 
Jose. 

We so wish that our fellow-church- 
men in the United States could listen 
in on our radio broadcasts over. Radio 
Casino, Limon, at 6 p.m., Central 
Time, every Friday. We are very 
amateurish judged by United States 
standards, but we are trying mighty 
hard, with dependence on the guidance 
and inspiration of the Holy Spirit, to 
fulfil the command of our Lord Christ, 
“Go ye into all the world and teach 
all nations.” 

—LESLIE CARNEGIE 


What Is Evangelism? 


Evangelism is encounter; it is con- 
fronting a person with the Person of 
Jesus Christ. The outcome of the en- 
counter cannot be foretold. This may 
issue in acceptance or in rejection of 
the Person and claims of Christ. But 
evangelism cannot be said to have 
taken place without such confronta- 
tion. It is the aim of the Church in its 
evangelistic task so to present Christ 
to the world that his purity may re- 
buke men’s sinfulness, his power elicit 
their cry for help, his love draw out 
their full response in worship, and 
service. 

The evangelist thus finds himself in 
the position of the speaker described 
by St. Augustine: ‘So ought the speak- 
er to fulfill his task that he teaches, at- 
tracts, turns.’’ That is to say, the 
evangelist aims at the conversion of 
the whole man to discipleship of 
Christ and to worship and service in 
his Church—mind (teaching), emotion 
(attraction), and will (turning). 

The state of our world, with its 
fears, frustrations, and prejudices, is 
such that evangelism is the Church's 
greatest responsibility and privilege. 


People today need more than a phil- 
osophy or a moral code: they must 
have a power to enable them to live 
victoriously in such a world. This 
power comes only to mankind through 
Christ and his Church. 

This evangelistic task is of great 
urgency in the vast unevangelized areas 
of the world and among the masses of 
people living in professedly Christian 
countries who rarely enter a church. 
This is a challenge which brooks no 
refusal and no delay. But the nominal 
Church member also, to whom Christ- 
ianity is little more than a moral code, 
must be “confronted” with Jesus 
Christ. As a living theology must be 
thought out anew for every age, so it 
is with evangelism. Each generation 
must be evangelized; the task will not 
be complete “till he come.” 

While personal evangelism is pri- 
mary, the ultimate aim of Christianity 
is not only the “saving of souls’ but 
also the bringing in of a new order 
“wherein dwelleth righteousness,” a 
new and better civilization here in this 
wotld. The Church claims for Christ 
the whole of man’s life, and proclaims 
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good news to nations and communities 
as well as to individuals. 

Evangelism is not to be thought of 
as the task of a select few. Baptism 


and confirmation constitute ‘the or- 


dination of the laity’ for the task of 
evangelism. It is for every Christian 
to do what Andrew did for his brother 
—to say, “We have found the Mes- 


Lambeth Calls For — 


The Witness 


The task before the Church through- 
out the world presents a sharp chal- 
lenge to the laity. By laity in this con- 
text we mean all those who are seek- 
ing to fulfil the membership of -the 
Church which is theirs by baptism. 
This membership involves not only 
worship but witness, and the very fact 
of baptism involves a share of respon- 
sibility for the Church’s task. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the Church’s 
task in every part of the world is a 
missionary one. Everywhere a clear 
lead is needed as to what the laity can 
do to fulfil the task of the Church and 
as to what is required of them. 

It is a source of weakness that we 
have tended to indulge in a process of 
fragmentation of the laity, and to 
think of the laity in terms of men, 
women, youth, and children, with sub- 
divisions of all four. Furthermore, the 
very existence of a large number of 
Church societies, admirable as many of 
them are, has tended to obscure the 
one-ness of the laity and, where they 
exist as an end in themselves rather 
than as means to the fulfilment of the 
Church’s task, they can very easily dis- 
tract their members from a clear con- 
ception of their responsibility as mem- 


bers of the Church. This general pro- 


cess of fragmentation may have de- 
veloped from the breakdown of fam- 
ily worship. There is also the splitting 


_up of the Christian family by provid- 
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siah,”” and to bring him to Jesus. 

This is the Church’s prime objective, 
and in this task it must use every 
means available for the education of 
its members. 

—Report of the Committee. 
on Progress in the Angli- 
can Communion, The Lam- 
beth Conference 1958 


of the Laity 


ing for several celebrations of the 
Holy Communion on one day and in- 
deed special or ‘‘corporate’” celebra- 
tions for particular groups. The New 
Testament knowns no such divisions. 
There the mission of the whole Church 
is to be the Body of Christ, and, 
through all its members, to show forth 
Christ to the world. 

Ministry and laity are one. There 
may be a difference in function but 
there is no difference in essence. Each, 
minister and layman, has a responsible 
share in the task of the Church to 
fulfil, each in his own way and in ful- 
filment of his own gifts. There could 
be a revolution in the life of the 
Church if this truth could be redis- 
covered. Both in the thickly-populated 
town areas and in scattered rural dis- 
tricts many a priest is faced with a 
task which he cannot possibly fulfil in 
its ministerial, pastoral, and evangelis- 
tic demands. But if he realizes that 
within his worshipping community 
Sunday by Sunday he has a number of 
potential pastors and evangelists to 
work with him, then the task is one 
which is within sight of fulfilment to 
the profit of all concerned. 

The first step needs to be the re- 
covery of the Christian home. To all 
those who receive the Church’s bless- 
ing in marriage there comes a chal- 
lenge to create a home in which family 
prayer is given its rightful place, 
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where family worship engenders a 
spiritual cohesion, where children are 
brought by the example and teaching 
of their parents to know the truth as 
it is in Jesus, and where a Christian 
discipline springing from love sup- 
plies the family with its true freedom. 
But it is possible to go further and try 
to see such homes as centres of evan- 
gelization and fellowship for every 
street or for every village. Let each 
home become a centre for prayer, for 
discussion, for preparation for the 
Holy Communion at church on Sun- 
day, and for rediscovery of the truth of 
the Bible. Let it become a place where 
the sinnet and the helpless may make 
their distress known and may be led 
to take the first step on the road to re- 
covery and restoration to fellowship. 
The Committee believes that many of 
the laity are prepared to become 
agents of evangelism, of fellowship, 
and of reconciliation if they are shown 
the way; and that every Christian 
household can become a point of con- 
tact between the Church and those 
who know not Christ as Lord, but who 
may be won to hear his call, to be 
made captive by his love, and to share 
in his service. Such a development 
must find its inspiration in the family 
worship of the Church and its fulfil- 
ment in the integration of each ‘“house- 
church” in the fullness of the life of 
the whole Christian body. 


But the laity must bear their witness 
too in places where they work, par- 
ticularly at a time when the context of 
a man’s life tends to be where he 
works ‘rather than where he lives. 
What is needed there? First, men and 
women who are known to be distinc- 
tively and unashamedly Christian, who 
bear their witness by the integrity of 
their lives, by the responsibility of 
their beating, and by their unfailing 
charity towards their neighbours. 
Secondly, they must be teady to give 
an answer to every man that asks for 
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a reason of the hope that is in them. 
For this, instruction is needed, and 
men and women must be trained in 
dealing with questions with which they 
ate confronted, bearing upon the 
Christian faith and teaching. Thirdly, 
there must be a real sympathy and 
compassion as well as understanding 
and insight. They must know how to 
deal with men in the light of God's 
purpose and in the power of his love. 
Such men and women can become 
Christian pathfinders in the labyrinth 
of modern life, and for such a purpose 
they should be able to look for their 
training at the hands of the ordained 
ministry. To such a purpose we must 
call the laity and for it we must pre- 
pare them. 

But God is the Creator of the world. 
His kingdom must be prepared, not 
only in the souls of men, but also in 
the work of creation in which man is 
permitted to share. The Church must 
therefore claim for God’s purpose, and 
seek to baptize into the service of 
Christ, all the manifold skills and 
capacities and the scientific and tech- 
nical discoveries which have been en- 
trusted to mankind. This can be done 
only through the laity in their various 
callings and occupations, in their pro- 
fessions, in industry, and in politics; 
only by them will it be done at all. 

This means that the Christian will 
be seeking to do God’s will, and to 
be loyal to his vocation, not only in 
religious activities, but in the doing of 
the job in which he earns his liveli- 
hood during the week. That is an 
essential expression of his share of the 
priestly ministry of the whole body. 
Not everything in the Christian life 
is specifically and technically religious; 
but for Christians nothing can ever be 
merely secular. 


—Report of the Committee 
on Progress in the Angli- 
can Communion, The Lam- 
beth Conference 1958 
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} Musstonary Sermon — 


The People of God on the March 


THE RT. Rev. ANGus DUN 


Numbers 10:29—"Moses said..... 
which the Lord said, I will give it you.” 


We are journeying unto the place of 


Luke 12:32—Jesus said—Fear not, little flock: for it is your Father's good 


pleasure to give you the Kingdom.” 


The Bible is the story of a people 
on the march; towards a promised 
land, towards a Kingdom to come. It 
is the story of a people called and sent, 
a people to whom the word came again 
and again, ‘Ye shall be my people and 
I will be your God.” 

They were a people always journey- 
ing. “They removed from Rameses, 
and pitched in Succoth.” ‘‘They de- 
parted from Succoth, and pitched in 
Etham, which is in the edge of the 
wilderness.” They journeyed through 
drought and plenty. They journeyed 
through times of war and times of 
peace, under good rulers and bad. 
They journeyed through time as well 
as through space. 

Always they were journeying unto 
the place of which the Lord said, “I 
wil give it you.” Their eyes looked 
forward in expectancy. They were en- 
couraged in their journeying by fore- 
tastes of the promised good. 

Their God-given leader, Moses, re- 
ceived the promise of God, “My pre- 
sence shall go with you,” and prayed, 
“If thy presence go not with me, carry 
us not up hence.” God was with them 
as a pillar of fire by night and a pillar 


of cloud by day. The people that walk- 
ed in darkness saw a great light. 

The Old Testament is the story of 
the people of God on the march. 

In the New Testament the story 
moves on. Now it is the story of 
Christ’s people, the Christian folk. 
They are still a people on the march 
unto a place of which the Lord said, 
“I will give it you.” “Fear not, little 
flock; for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the Kingdom.” 

A new age has broken in, though 
still only as a wonderful dawn. The 
true light has shined in their darkness. 
God has come among them in living, 
speaking presence. The long promised 
King has appeared. But He has come 
in humility, in the likeness of a serv- 
ing-man, hidden save to the eyes of 
faith. With His coming they have 
been granted foretastes of the power 
and life of the Kingdom. But the 
Kingdom too, has come hiddenly, as 
seed sown, not as full harvest, among 
the humble, among those who know 
themselves called to be serving-men. 

They are still a pilgrim people press- 
ing on towards that light which has 
dawned, towards that Kingdom of 
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which the Lord has said, “I will give 
it you.” The Lord himself, who has 
come among them and abides with 
them in the power of the Spirit, goes 
on before. He goes to prepare a place 
for them. When He calls them out, He 
goes before them. They know them- 
selves called by Him not to look back 
in anxiety for the guilt and failures 
of the past. He has taken all the bur- 
den of that upon Himself. They know 
themselves called not to turn back for 
fear of the uncertainties and the death 
that lie ahead. He has met all that for 
them and conquered. They still pass 
through all that, but He has made a 
way for them through it all. He is the 
Way. They press forward to their high 
calling in Christ Jesus. 


The pilgrimage of the new people 
of God, of Christ’s people, was pre- 
figured in the sojourn of the old 
people of God in the wilderness. They 
are already freed from the bondage in 
Egypt, liberated from guilt and fear 
and faithlessness, set free to serve and 
to love. But they are still a people on 
the march, seeking a Kingdom to 
come—no earthly paradise—but the ap- 
pearing in triumph of the King who 
has come and will come in judgment 
and in mercy to put all things in sub- 
jection unto Himself. 


They know that every approxima- 
tion to the Kingdom of God in this 
world is precarious and partial. But 
in every Lord’s Supper they not only 
show forth their Lord’s death until He 
come, but they find a joyful foretaste 
of that reconciliation with God and 
with one another in Christ, which is 
the center of their final hope. 

The people of God are always a 
people on the march. If they are not 
journeying unto the place of which the 
Lord has said, “ I will give it you,” 
they are faithless to their calling. 

In our world and time Christ’s 
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people are a great company. They have 
fanned out over most of the con- 
tinents and islands and nations of the 
earth. They are broken into many com- 
panies which bear many names besides 
the one name which is above every 
name. They bear the Roman name, the 
Lutheran name, the Presbyterian name, 
the Anglican name, the Methodist 
name. They carry many standards, but 
they all carry the cross. They come be- 
fore God with many liturgical lan- 
guages and dialects, but they all treas- 
ure the Scriptures and see their own 
pilgrimage as the continuation of the 
story of the calling and sending of the 
people of God recorded there. They all 
name the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Spirit. They all pray, “Our Fa- 
ther ee Thy Kingdom come.” 

The lands they traverse and the cir- 
cumstances through which their pil- 
grimage takes them are utterly diverse. 
In the United States they are numerous 
and accepted and free and successful 
in a measure hardly as true anywhere 
else. Here among us the temptations 
of the people of God are the tempta- 
tions of success, where the Gospel is 
easily corrupted into a success religion 
and the mission of the Church is pre- 
sented as a success story; where people 
love to be active and to belong, and 
the question comes, ‘Do they belong 
to God?’; where the depth and the 
struggle and the tragedy of the Cross 
are so often sentimentalized away. 


In that great sweep of the world 
from Karachi—on the northwestern 
corner of the triangle of India—to 
Manila, with the vast bulk of Africa 
to the south, Christ’s people are one 
and one-half per cent to three per cent 
of those most populous continents and 
islands of the earth. They move among 
alien cultures. Their pilgrimage is set 
amidst the tidal upheavals of all the 
colored, deprived, hungry peoples, 
struggling for food and nationhood 
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and full human status and acceptance, 
and resentful towards the west and to- 
wards the white man in his pride and 
power. 


In eastern Germany Christ’s people 
—mostly of the Lutheran name—march 
through frightening years under a 
frankly godless government. A cate- 
chist there with a family of five is 
permitted to be paid only 250 marks 
a month. Fifty marks is the cost of one 
shoddy pair of shoes. He could re- 
ceive five times as much working for 
the government. His temptations are 
not those of a successful Church. 


In Russia millions of the Orthodox 
name and half a million of the Bap- 
tist name, in Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary, Christ’s people of many 
names, march under the sufferance of 
governments that lay claim to control 
every phase of life within their bor- 
ders. These brethren of ours in Christ 
want to be part of their own peoples 
and nations. They want to be patriots. 
They want to take pride in the history 
and achievements of their own nations. 
They are fed on the news and the in- 
terpretation of the news which their 
governments purvey. How hard for 
them to draw the line between toler- 
able compromise and intolerable sur- 
render. Shall we be quick to condemn 
them when they do not always draw 
the line where we would draw it? 


If we are to picture for ourselves 
the pilgrimage of Christ’s people in 
our time, we must imagine many col- 
umns, large and small, broken into 
many companies, wearing many ec- 
clesiastical uniforms, moving through 
rice fields and jungles, in deserts and 
green pastures, in mountains and rich 
valleys, amid revolutions, under hard 
taskmasters, in famine and plenty, 
amid fear of Communism or fear of 
American atomic power or fear of the 
people to the north or to the south 
ot to the east or the west; in Texas 


oil-fed prosperity, and in the age-long 
hunger of India. 

What direction are Christ’s people 
moving in as they march? If we are 
watching a huge marching column and 
wonder where they are headed, we can 
only try to catch a glimpse of the head 
of the procession for an answer. When 
we speak of direction here we are not 
thinking of points of the compass; we 
are thinking of the direction of the 
spirit, of the concerns that move men, 
of where their wills are set and to what 
their prayers reach out. 


Those privileged as I have been to 
share in the ecumenical gatherings of 
recent years have been granted vivid 
glimpses of the world-wide people of 
God on the march in many lands and 
continents. It is perhaps not presump- 
tious to say that at these gatherings 
one meets a good sampling of the 
leaders of the many columns and com- 
panies of Christ’s people as they jour- 
ney through the times we share with 
them. What these people think and 
say and pray for and talk of together 
can reveal to us the direction in which 
the Lord Jesus Christ is leading those 
who seek to follow Him. Obviously I 
cannot do more than offer fragmentary 
hints of that direction. 


These representatives of God’s 
people from many lands all confess 
that Christ is Lord of the present and 
Lord of the future, rightful Lord over 
every domain of life, not of some safe 
little enclosure called religion alone, 
but of man’s total life. When they talk 
of Christ as the hope of the world 
they do not mean that 7f only every- 
body would do what Christ says and 
love one another, then everything 
would be nice. The hope by which we 
are called to live is not a wistful 
longing, but a sure confidence in what 
God has in store for us. Whether men 
will or no, they move inescapably to- 
wards a consummation in which all 
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that is accepted of God in our this- 
world striving will be gathered up and 
brought to fulfillment and all that is 
rejected of God will be purged out 
and cast aside. The order of being in 
which Christ is King stands at the 
boundary of our this-world pilgrimage. 
To be Christ’s people is to know our- 
selves called to struggle and pray and 
to seek from God the making actual, 
however brokenly, in the here and now 
of the lives and relationships of the 
Kingdom to come. To reach out to 
the Kingdom is to reach out to it by 
acts of faith, by acts of love, by acts 
of forgiveness, by offerings of the self 
in the service of justice and brother- 
hood and reconciliation. So the Lord 
Jesus when He shared our earthly pil- 
grimage had His face set ever towards 
the Kingdom, and though sorely 
wounded by the world’s wrong, en- 
tered it at the last in triumph. To live 
in the Christian hope is to dare to 
trust that we may be sharers in His 
triumph, and above all to be sure 
that He shall be revealed as King at 
the last. 

Because the Kingdom is ove and the 
King is ove, His people are called to 
manifest their oneness in Him. “Our 
unity in Christ belongs to the ultimate 
structure in reality.’”’ The mission of 
Christ’s people is to gather men into 
true unity in Him. Our inability to 
break the bread together at His holy 
table and to unite in pleading His 
offered life before the Father is a 
public denial of the sufficiency of 
Christ's atonement. When we cross 
the lines between the broken companies 
of Christ’s people we find that “the 
undivided Christ is present among us, 


pouring His life into us all, in spite 
of our divisions.” There is no seeking 
of the Kingdom which is not a tire- 
less seeking for the visible manifesta- 
tion of our unity in the King. 

Because the Kingdom is one and the 
King is one, His people are called to 
make no peace with any exclusions or 
discriminations within the body of 
Christ. So long as there is a single 
congregation of Christ’s flock in which 
a son of man is unaccepted because of 
his earthly difference of social status 
or race, there is an offence against 
sovereignty among the King’s own 
people. For we march in the corona- 
tion procession of One who was slain 
and has redeemed us to God by His 
blood out of every kindred and tongue 
and people and nation. Offences must 
come, but woe to him by whom the 
offence cometh! 

Christ's people are a people on 
mission sent. This is the calling of the 
whole people of God—to go into all 
the world and stake out claims for the 
reconciling Lordship of Christ in all 
places of His rightful dominion. Not 
in complacent pride of our superiority, 
but in humble service and witness. 
This is not the calling of an official 
class called clergy or ministers. “The 
seeds of the Kingdom are not words 
and arguments, but the children of 
the Kingdom themselves scattered and 
sown in the fields of the world.” ‘You 
lay people stand at the very outposts 
of the Kingdom of God.” In you the 
Church is in the factories, offices, 
shops, farms, political positions; in 
press, radio, television. If witness is 
to be borne, there is where it must be 
borne. 


High Calling of All 


The world-wide task of evangelism is not an “optional extra”; it is 
the high calling of every disciple. 
—Encyclical Letter of The Lambeth Conference 1958 
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Our world-wide mission in the form 
which we call missions faces a radical- 
ly different world from that of past 
periods of missionary advance. Our 
missionaries can no longer penetrate 
Asia or Africa under the protection or 
with the prestige of western imperial- 
ism or colonialism or economic pene- 
tration. In Asia, and increasingly 
throughout Africa, they face a world 
suspicious of us in the west. Only 
missionaries and sending churches of 
rare humility, greatly possessed by the 
servanthood of our common Lord, can 
win a hearing for His Gospel. 

The people of God in their earthly 
pilgrimage are not called to turn their 
backs on the world which God so 
loved that He gave His only begotten 
Son. They are called not to be con- 
formed to the world and not to use 
its unregenerateness as an excuse for 
their own. They are called to be good 
servants of every human society in 
which they find themselves. They are 
called to do battle for freedom be- 
cause it is man’s birthright from God, 
and for justice because it is the law 
of the Kingdom. They are called to 
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labor responsibly for a responsible so- 
ciety in which all who hold political 
authority or economic power are re- 
sponsible for its exercise to God and 
to the people whose welfare is affect- 
ed by it. 

Amid the terrible hazards and dilem- 
mas of our international disorder 
Christian people are called to walk 
with restraint and without panic the 
narrow way between human suicide in 
atomic war and acceptance of intoler- 
able tyranny. And always they are call- 
ed to move bravely forward through 
the darkness of our times as those who 
never forget our human solidarity as 
sinners in the love of Christ. 

Our human pilgrimage is a glorious 
tragedy illumined and redeemed by 
the love of God in Christ. We who are 
the called march forward in hope to 
“the glorious appearing of the great 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ who 
gave Himself for us that He might re- 
deera us and purify unto Him- 
self a peculiar people.” 

‘Fear not little flock, for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
Kingdom.” 


Missionary Appeal and Strategy 


The basis of the Christian mission- 
ary appeal is the fact that God has 
spoken and still speaks to men. He 
who spoke ‘‘at sundry times and in 
divers manners in times past unto the 
fathers by the prophets,” spoke to men 
supremely in his Son. Jesus of Naza- 
reth is the very Word of God. In that 
Word alone, incarnate, crucified, risen, 
ascended, alive for evermore, history 
has meaning, as in him alone it will 
reach its consummation. 

The mighty acts of God focused in 
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the incarnation, the crucifixion, the 
resurrection, the ascension, the descent 
of the Spirit—these facts of history 
constitute the groundwork of all mis- 
sionary appeal and endeavour. From 
them, from the very character of the 
God who loves and who therefore 
speaks and whose words are acts, from 
them and not from any theories or 
feelings, springs the missionary motive. 
Jesus came not simply to preach a mess- 
age of brotherhood and goodwill, but 
to be to men what God has to say to 
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them. There is no Gospel apart from 
him. ‘He came, not so much to preach 
the Gospel, as that there might be a 
Gospel to preach.” In the words of 
Origen, he was himself the Kingdom. 

But the utterance of the divine word 
did not cease with the ascension of the 
Lord. At Pentecost, the Church of the 
old covenant, which had failed its 
Lord, was re-constituted and empower- 
ed in order that it might be the con- 
tinuation of the divine mission, the 
expression of the divine love and 
yearning for the souls of men. The 
members of the Church, themselves 
very ordinary men and women, looked 
back to the mighty acts of God (to 
them so recent) and gave utterance to 
them with conviction and enthusiasm. 
As they watched the power of the 
risen Christ operative in his Church by 
his Spirit, they said: “This is that 
which was spoken of by the prophets.” 
They had found the Messiah, and the 
Messiah had laid hold on them. The 
universality of the Gospel was a sub- 
ject not for debate but for proclama- 
tion. They would have agreed totally 
with the dictum of William Temple 
that “If the Gospel is true for anyone, 
anywhere, it is true for all men every- 
where, and the Church is his Church 
exactly in so far as it is carrying out its 
missionary task.” 

Theirs was a word of reconcilation 
—reconciliation of sinful men to God 
and hence of antagonistic men to one 
another. Men saw in these followers 
of the Way, in these members of the 
redeemed community, the Holy Spirit 
of God released, the very life of God 
radiated. They spoke indeed—spoke 
with a freedom and power which sur- 
prised no one more than themselves. 
But they /zved Christ with a holiness 
and a zest which were self-authenticat- 
ing. Their words and their lives con- 
stituted the continuation of the words 
and life of the Incarnate Lord. No 
wonder that the Church spread like 
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wild-fire throughout the Graeco-Ro- 
man world. 

We turn from the first century to 
the twentieth. The need of the world 
for the Christian Gospel is profound. 
On the most generous estimate only 
one-third of the world’s population 
has been evangelized. As a contem- 

oraty missionary thinker puts it: 
“Christ has a Kingdom. That King- 
dom is to be proclaimed to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. It is not being 
proclaimed to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. Therefore Dieu a besoin des 
hommes, God has need of men,” 
(S. Neill, The Unfinished Task, p. 
221) men who in the words of St. 
Paul, will ‘‘ beseech you, in Christ’s 
stead, be ye reconciled to God.’’ This 
task, however, cannot be relegated to 
the specialist, to the “professional mis- 
sionary.”’ The Willingen Missionary 
Conference of 1952 affirmed: ‘‘There 
is no participation in Christ without 
participation in his mission to the 
world .... God sends forth his Church 
to carry out his work to the end of the 
earth, to all nations and to the end of 
time.” (Missions under the Cross, p. 
190). The mission of the Church can- 
not mean less than the whole Church 
bringing the whole Gospel to the whole 
world. To think of missionary activity 
(whether to the islands of the far seas 
or to the unevangelized masses of 
Great Britain or America) as a kind 
of “optional extra’ to be undertaken 
by those who are enthusiastic for that 
kind of thing, is to make complete 
nonsense of the Gospel. God gave his 
only-begotten Son, and he gave him 
to be a missionary. Christ has but one 
Church, his Body, and through that 
Church in its totality he gives himself 
to men. “If Christ is what Christ is, 
He must be uttered....We present 
Christ for the sole, sufficient reason 
that He deserves to be presented.” 
(K. Cragg, The Call of the Minaret, 
pp. 334, 335): 
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Five Major Issues 


It is the duty of the Church to be 
faithful to the theological principles 


-» upon which its work of evangelism is 


based. It is its duty also, to note that 
the conditions under which its work 
is attempted ate not chosen by the 
Church but given by circumstances of 
time and place. Conditions have 
changed greatly since our last Con- 
ference. There are five things of which 
the Church must take account, in par- 
ticular: 


Nationalism. Nationalism _ repre- 
sents a major fact in present condi- 
tions. It is an urge towards nationhood. 
It is a process in the evolution of 
peoples, and it has significance as, 
under God, each national group makes 
its particular contribution of character 
and service to the family of nations. 
It becomes sinister when in an exces- 
sive desire for its own preservation and 
purposes it begins to disclose a hatred 
of anything outside itself. The Church 
must recognize. the legitimate aspira- 
tions of peoples and by its life and 
witness seek to sanctify them. 


Distrust. The distrust among the 
peoples of the world cannot be neg- 
lected. Its root is fear; fear of the 
strong by the strong, and of the strong 
by the weak; fear of total loss through 
war; fear that legitimate aspirations 
will be denied; fear of the loss of 
“rights.”” There is much evidence avail- 
able, that such fears are not without 
foundation. 


Industrialism. In the newly develop- 
ing countries, industrialism creates a 
major problem. In Europe at the time 
of the industrial revolution the Church 
failed to meet the challenge. It must 
not fail again. In Africa, Asia, and 
elsewhere the rapid process of in- 
dustrialization means the break-up of 
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It means the rise of a new urba 
ciety, which in turn creates fresh |} 
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blems in family and home life. It 
creates increasing demands for educa- 
tion and technical knowledge. It 
creates stronger and legitimate desires 
for a fair share of production. It 
creates new tensions between man and 
man and between race and race. It 
throws into sharp relief the Church’s 
duty to press on with its gospel of re- 
conciliation. 


The resurgence of some non-Christ- 
ian religions. This is an important 
fact in the given set of conditions. In 
the Middle East and in Asia and to 
some extent in parts of Africa, the 
revival may develop into a crusade. It 
is difficult to gauge accurately the 
spiritual content of the resurgence, or 
to say how far it is being used as a 
means to further national aspirations, 
or as a protest against Christianity, 
wrongly believed to be peculiarly 
western. The Church has a duty to 
make it plain that the Christian faith 
is not something used in a struggle of 
east against west, but that it is God’s 
answer to the needs of all men every- 
where: not Christ versus Mohammed 
or Buddha, but Christ the Saviour of 
the world. 


“Christian Deviations.” ‘The impor- 
tance of presenting the whole Gospel 
to men is evident in the growth of 
those religious bodies which flourish 
through over-emphasis on some pat- 
ticular aspect of the Faith such as 
Adventism and ‘Divine Healing.” 
The missionary enthusiasm of these 
groups is a rebuke and a challenge to 
the Anglican Communion. To counter 
these distortions there is need of clear 
teaching on eschatology and the heal- 
ing mission of the Church, aspects of 
the Faith too often neglected in the 
thinking and teaching of the Church. 


—Report of the Committee 
Ss: \ Progress in the Angli- 

ommunion, The Lam- 
) Conference 1958 
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GENERAL CONVENTION 


(Continued from Page 6) 
vention. Bishop Dun, Chairman of the 
Joint Commission, and Bishop Lich- 
tenberger, a member of the delegation 
which visited the Church of South 
India, spoke in favor of the repott. 
The Bishop Coadjutor of Virginia, 
speaking for a group of concerned 
bishops offered a preamble to put in 
its proper setting the first resolution 
of the Commission, which states that 
we acknowledge the bishops, priests 
and deacons of the Church of South 
India to be true bishops, priests and 
deacons in the Church of God. The 
preamble, it was hoped, would in- 
terpret to the Deputies how the bish- 
ops really felt about the resolution and 
thus overcome certain opposition in 
the other house. An amendment pro- 
posed by the Bishop of Long Island 
to recognize as true bishops, priests, 
and deacons only those “‘espiscopally 
ordained at the date of the inaugura- 
tion of the Church of South India” 
was lost, and the first of the Commis- 
sion’s two resolutions with the pre- 
amble attached passed by an over- 
whelming majority. 

The second, longer resolution, 
which details a plan of limited inter- 
communion with the Church of South 
India, was passed unanimously by the 
Bishops, although Bishop Sherman, 
Suffragan of Long Island, argued 
strongly against paragraph “d’’, a pro- 
vision to license Church of South 
India ministers to act and officiate as 
ministers in our Church for a stated 
period of time. He spoke prophetical- 
ly, for later on the resolution was call- 
ed back and this paragraph was re- 
considered and dropped out by the 
Bishops when it was learned that 
some deputies were planning to scuttle 
the paragraph as unconstitutional. 

In the House of Deputies, the report 
and recommendations regarding the 
Church of South India came up for 
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much debate. After three hours of 
arguments, pro and con, and a series 
of parliamentary strategems and snarls, 
the first resolution was passed with the 
addition of the word “‘episcopally” in 
the phrase, “we acknowledge the bish- 
ops, presbyters and deacons episcopally 
consecrated or ordained in the Church 
of South India at or after the inaugu- 
ration of that Church as true bishops,” 
etc. This amendment seemed to satisfy 
certain deputies, although its addition 
did not at all change the intent of the 
resolution, since all ministers in the 
Church of South India have been 
episcopally ordained or consecrated at 
and since the inauguration. In the vote 
by orders the clerical deputies were 3 
to 1 in favor, and the laymen were in 
favor by a 9 to 1 margin. 

The second resolution, minus para- 
graph “d’”’ deleted by the Bishops, was 
debated for another hour. Two signifi- 
cant amendments were made. One 
eliminated the provision that Church 
of South India presbyters be- allowed 
to celebrate the Holy Communion at 
ecumenical gatherings while under 
agreement with a bishop of a diocese 
to celebrate only in Protestant Epis- 
copal Churches. The second amended 
paragraph “e” so that only “‘episcopal- 
ly confirmed” members of the Church 
of South India may receive Holy 
Communion in our churches while 
temporarily within a jurisdiction of 
this Church. This resolution passed by 
a larger majority than the first, and 
the two were sent back to the House 
of Bishops for concurrence. In report- 
ing the Deputies’ action to the smaller 
house, Bishop Dun said that the “‘pro- 
blem would be with us for many 
years,” and that “the wisest course at 
this time was to accept the Deputies’ 
action.” Concutrence was voted unani- 
mously without debate. 


Missionary Survey Ordered 
One of the least publicized but po- 
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tentially most significant actions taken 
by the Convention was an instruction 
to the National Council “to appoint 
a committee widely representative of 
the whole Church to confer with the 
Overseas Department and others to 
make recommendations .. . for leading 
the Church into greater understand- 
ing, support and service in its world- 
wide Mission.”’ This resolution, which 
passed both houses unanimously 
without debate, was a toned-down ver- 
sion of identical memorials from the 
Dioceses of Virginia and Chicago, 
calling for a Joint Commission of the 
General Convention ‘to survey and 
assess the missionary enterprise of this 
Church, its strategy, its administration 
and promotion, and to report to the 
next General Convention with recom- 
mendations as to how this Church can 
more faithfully fulfill her vocation as 
a witnessing missionary Church.” The 
compromise was worked out when it 
was learned that Bishop Sherrill great- 
ly opposed the Chicago-Virginia pro- 
posal on the grounds that responsibil- 
ity for such re-evaluation canonically 
rests with the National Council. 


Personalization Requested 


Another memorial of missionary 
significance assigned to the House of 
Bishops came from the Diocese of 
Olympia, which requested the General 
Convention to study the possibility of 
bringing domestic dioceses and dis- 
tricts into closer personal relationship 


with overseas missionary districts. The 
Committee on Petitions and Memorials 
recommended that the Convention not 
deal with this matter but pass it along 
to the National Council. In making 
the recommendation Bishop Peabody, 
chairman of the Committee, said this 
suggestion had come up often while 
he had served on the National Council 
and had always been turned down, but 
perhaps it ought to be considered 
again. 


Revision of Missionary 
Literature 


A highly critical resolution regard- 
ing National Council missionary publi- 
cations was submitted by an overseas 
missionary. It was revised by the Com- 
mittee on Missions of the House of 
Deputies, presented to each house in 
turn, and adopted. In its final form it 
cited the need for accurate and appeal- 
ing missionary information, charged 
that many leaflets on overseas work are 
out of date, and instructed the Promo- 
tion Department to review, re-edit, im- 
prove and re-publish its missionary 
publications. 


Atomic Reactor for Japan 


The gift of an atomic reactor, from 
the Church in America to St. Paul’s 
University, Tokyo, was brought one 
step closer to reality when the Con- 
vention passed a resolution permitting 
the appointment of a committee and 


Travelers as Missionaries 
The Conference emphasizes the importance of the witness for 
Christ which can be borne when Christians go from one country to 
another, especially to countries where Christians are a small minority, 
and urges that ways and means be developed to assist both clergy and 


members of the laity to do so effectively. It also urges that every effort 
be made, especially on the parochial level, to practice Christian fellow- 
ship with people of other nations and races who come to live per- 


manently in a new land. 


—Resolution 65 of The Lambeth Conference 1958 
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the initiation of a campaign to raise 
funds, 

The original proposal of the Joint 
Commission on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy was that the Church 
should make an outright gift of the 
reactor from the planned capital funds 
drive. When pressures toward economy 
forced that drive to be cancelled, and 
when it became evident that there 
would be quite some opposition to a 
gift of this nature from budgetary 
funds, the decision was made simply 
to seek permission for a private cam- 
paign. When this strategic missionary 
gift is made, however, it will be made 
in the name of the whole Episcopal 
Church. And as the Presiding Bishop 
cautioned his brother bishops when 
this measure passed that House, their 
vote commits them and their dioceses 
to help raise the money. 


The Race Issue 

The most heated debate took place 
in the House of Deputies on the ques- 
tion of racial discrimination. The 
rather strong and straightforward reso- 
lution on “civil rights’ passed by the 
House of Bishops had little chance of 
passing in the more conservative House 
of Deputies. On the other hand, moves 
by the Deputies to issue no statement 


at all on the problem or to adopt an 
extremely conservative resolution were 
beaten back. As a compromise, a reso- 
lution worked out by the three dioceses 
in Virginia was offered and passed in 
the larger house and concurred in by 
the Bishops. The Virginia resolution 
called first on churchmen to cleanse 
themselves of racial discrimination, 
and then upon all people “‘to work to- 
gether in charity towards the establish- 
ment without racial discrimination of 
full opportunities in fields such as 
education, housing, employment, and 
public accomodations.” 

During the debate, at least one 
deputy pointed out missionary difh- 
culties raised by the race problem in 
America. This was echoed in the 
Pastoral letter of the Bishops when 
they said, ‘““We must remember that 
the majority of mankind belong to 
the colored races, and that the Ameri- 
can racial problem is discussed the 
world over. Much of the good will 
which early missionaries gained has 
been lost. Much of the good will 
which our nation once enjoyed has 
been lost. If America continues to lose 
friends as others become convinced 
that we do not mean what we say 
about justice and equality, the reason 


The Church: a Band of Heralds 


FOR THE raison d’etre of the Church is to announce the good news 
of the new creation in Christ. It is not a refuge for saved souls; it is a 
band of messengers or, to use a very typically biblical word, of 
“heralds” who proclaim the good news of the Kingdom and of the 
entrance of that Kingdom in this world in the person of Jesus Christ. 
These heralds are not self-appointed; they are commissioned by Christ. 
They do not invent a message of their own. They speak of what they 


have seen and heard... Renewal means... that the evangelistic and 
missionary task is seen as the normal task of the Church... the in- 
evitable expression of the understanding which the Church has of its 
own nature and calling. This can only come through the work of the 


Holy Spirit. But the gift is precisely promised to the Church for this 
purpose 


—W. A. VIssER ’t Hoorr 
in The Renewal of the Church 
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will be obvious. The judgments of the 
Lord are true and righteous altogether. 
These judgments are the plain cost we 
‘pay in God’s universe for not practic- 
_ ing what we preach, and for not being 
ready to grant to others the opportuni- 
ty and equality we cherish for our- 
selves.” 

Interestingly enough the Conven- 
tion was willing to adopt without 
much fuss a resolution castigating 
racial discrimination in South Africa 
and commending the witness of the 
Anglican Province there against apart- 
heid. The language and implications 
of that resolution were stronger than 
the one dealing with our own pro- 
blems here. This seems to indicate that 
the Convention saw little connection 
between two aspects of the same ques- 
tion, and was willing to make stronger 
statements on someone else’s handling 
of the situation than on our own. 


Elections 


Perhaps the most exciting (and far- 
reaching) aspect of the Convention 
was the election of the new Presiding 
Bishop. The event was clothed in some 
of the secrecy and formality that sur- 
rounded the recent papal election, 
about which so much has been written. 
The Rt. Rev. Arthur Carl Lichten- 
berger, Bishop of Missouri, was chosen 
in an early ballot to lead this Church 
for the next twelve years. There is no 
doubt that these years will be a crucial 
- time for the Church’s Mission with so 
many political, social, and religious 


revolutions taking place. If ever the 
Church needed the leadership of a 
missionary statesman, she needs it now. 
Bishop Lichtenberger has the essential 
ingredients for this role: two years as 
a missionary teacher at St. Paul’s Di- 
vinity School, Wuchang, China; valu- 
able experience as chairman of the 
delegation sent to the Church of South 
India in 1956; a keen mind; noted 
ability as a pastor and leader of men. 

At a press interview immediately 
following his election, the Presiding 
Bishop-elect said, ‘The opportunity 
before the Church is to carry out its 
Mission.” ‘What is that Mission?”, 
asked a reporter. ‘“To be a channel by 
which the Gospel is communicated to 
the world,” he replied. How the new 
Presiding Bishop will lead the Church 
in this opportunity, only time will tell. 

There were two other elections of 
interest. The Rev. Benito Cabanban 
was elected Suffragan Bishop of the 
Philippines and the Rev. Edmund 
Knox Sherrill was elected Bishop of 
Central Brazil to replace the Rt. Rev. 
Louis C. Melcher, whose resignation 
was accepted by the House of Bishops 
at the Convention. The decision as to 
whether to elect a bishop for the Do- 
minican Republic was postponed until 
further studies could be made by the 
Unit of Research and Field Study. 
This question will come up at the next 
meeting of the House. 

Bishop-elect Cabanban, 47, is a na- 
tive of La Union Province, was train- 
ed at St. Andrew’s Seminary in Manila, 


Summoned to the Task 
The Conference calls on every Church member, clergy and laity 
alike, to take an active part in the Mission of the Church. It is a 
Mission to the whole world, not only in area but in all the concerns 
of mankind. It has no frontiers between “Home’’ and “Foreign” but 
is concerned to present Christ to people everywhere. Each generation 


needs to be evangelized and to this all-important task we summon the 


people of God in every land. 


—Resolution 58 of The Lambeth Conference 1958 
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and has served all of his ministry in 
the southern island of Mindanao. Be- 
ing a lowlander, married to a native 
of the Mountain Province, and with 
long experience in the Moro regions, 
Fr. Cabanban will be an ideal bishop 
to serve the whole Philippine Church. 

Bishop-elect Sherrill, 33, a life-long 
New Englander, has been in Brazil 
since 1954, serving as rector of Holy 
Trinity Church, Sao Paulo. He is 
the son of the retiring Presiding Bish- 
op. The situation in Brazil indicated 
the election of an American to this 
post to maintain strong ties between 
the American Episcopal Church and 
the maturing but still dependent Bra- 
zilian Church. Bishop-elect Sherrill’s 
youthful vigor, fluent Portuguese, and 
deep commitment to the Church in 
Brazil made him a logical choice. 
Visiting Bishops 

The presence of several Anglican 
bishops, who were official guests of 
the Convention, made everyone aware 
of the wide scope of our Communion 
and some of the situations being faced 
elsewhere. Bishop Yashiro’s bouyant 
personality, for example, communicat- 
ed something of the vigor with which 
the Seikokai is attacking a mammoth 
task in Japan. 

The Bishop of North Queensland, 
Australia, gave a sparkling address to 
both houses which carried a subtle 
double meaning to those who are 
seriously concerned about our Church's 
poor stewardship. Bishop Ian Shevill, 
former head of the Australian Board 
of Missions, praised the Episcopal 
Church for its fund-raising techniques 
and thanked us for what we had 
taught the Church in Australia about 
giving. 

The Most Rev. Angus Campbell 
MacInnes, Archbishop in Jerusalem, 
spoke to the Convention about his 
work. He said that many people in 
America tell him ‘they wish the Epis- 
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(copal Church had some missionary 
work in the Middle East. ““You do,” 
he continued, “you pay about one- 
fourth of my stipend!’ (through the 
Good Friday Offering). The Arch- 
bishop prays that more Americans 
might come and see the work in 
Jerusalem. 


Unofficial Activities 


Much of the missionary flavor of 
the Convention could be savored only 
through “after-hours” activities when 
unofficial, though often important, 
business was transacted. Three satellite 
functions with a distinct overseas em- 
phasis were the Overseas Department 
Dinner, the United Thank Offering 
Corporate Communion, and the Over- 
seas Mass Meeting. 

The dinner was perhaps the high 
spot of missionary presentation at 
Miami Beach. Three young bishops, 
Saucedo of Mexico, Richards of Cen- 
tral America, and Simoes of South- 
western Brazil spoke in turn about 
their work. The four hundred people 
attending were captivated. The reason 
for their captivation may have been 
expressed by the comment of one mis- 
sionary as he was leaving, “That was 
terrific! Bishop Saucedo’s talk was 
sheer poetry—and the other two were 
realistic!”’ 

Bishop Binsted, retired Bishop of 
the Philippines, was the featured 
speaker at the Overseas Mass Meeting. 
The excitement of this colorful occa- 
sion, with its procession of flags, ban- 
ners and representatives from our over- 
seas districts, was heightened by the 
announcement of the total of the 
United Thank Offering. This closely 
guarded secret was revealed in a dark- 
ened room by the unfurling of a sign 
on which were affixed in luminous 
symbols the figures $3,869,985.38. 

The Offering had been presented 
that morning at a corporate Commu- 
nion held in Miami Beach’s mammoth, 
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new exhibition hall, attended by some 
4,000 people. This was a moving ex- 
perience, especially for the women to 
whom the UTO means so much. In 
this great offering as in all things it 
was the women who evidenced the 
greatest missionary concern. There 
were many items on the official agenda 
of the Triennial Meeting of the Wom- 
en of the Church devoted to matters 
concerning the Mission, and there 
were numerous informal teas, lunch- 
eons and receptions honoring the mis- 
sionaries themselves. This reporter was 
asked to address the Triennial Meeting 
in behalf of OMS and its special mis- 
sionary contribution to the Church. 


An informal group was organized 
during the Convention by missionaries 
and nationals from Latin American 
missionary districts for the purpose of 
discussing common problems. Ideas 
and suggestions were shared on the 
translation of religious material into 
Spanish. A proposal was made to set 
up a Latin American conference some- 
time before the next General Conven- 
tion to talk over strategy and to carry 
on the fellowship that had been es- 
tablished at the Convention. The group 
disbanded itself since it was considered 
unwise and difficult to maintain a con- 
tinuing body of this sort on an un- 
official basis. One concrete outcome of 
the discussion was that Bishop Gooden 
of the Panama Canal Zone was asked 
to set up a central file of all useful 
publications in Spanish so that dupli- 
cation of effort will be avoided. 

There were many other sidelights. 


A boat was given to Haiti by the 
Diocese of Dallas, an an expression of 
a deep desire among Churchmen for 
personal relationships with the Mis- 
sion overseas. The boat will be used 
to increase communication with the 
Church’s work on the costal islands of 
Haiti. 

At the dinner for Presiding Bishop 
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and Mrs. Sherrill, the young president 
of the National Canterbury Associa- 
tion spoke of the profound concern of 
the young people of the church that 
our missionary work be greatly 
strengthened. 


The offerings from all of the Con- 
vention services (some $6,000) were 
given to the Missionary District of 
Central America. The money will be 
used to reconstruct a church in Nicar- 
agua. And so on. 


In the midst of all this activity, 
OMS was busy too. Many of our mem- 
bers, as bishops and deputies, were 
engaged in the tedious job of carefully 
following and acting on legislation 
with an eye to its missionary signif- 
cance. Volunteers were manning our 
booth, jammed as it was among doz- 
ens of others in an out-of-the-way ex- 
hibit room. Better than 1,000 copies 
of the Review and other literature 
were distributed. Questions were asked 
and answered. Contacts were made. 
Many thanks are due to those who 
gave hours of their time to this not 
always exhilirating job. 


Conclusions 


Among the prayers read at the well- 
attended Opening Service of the Con- 
vention was one for that body itself. 
God was asked to give the Bishops, 
Deputies and Delegates a world vision 
of the Mission of His Church. At 
short range it is difficult to see just 
how God has answered this petition 
or if the Convention was even able to 
discern what He was saying to it. 


From a limited, human vantage- 
point, one must say in honesty and 
sorrow that our Church in General 
Convention assembled did not meet 
with new vigor and resilience the 
challenges and judgments of God as 
they are transmitted through the crises 
in which we live. At the very best we 
may have met our minimal obligations. 
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Many went home from Miami Beach 
quite satisfied with this. 

A careful study of the proceedings 
will reveal a few seeds of new life 
and vision in our Mission. Even with 
the finest nurture these will take years 


to mature. Meanwhile many opportun- 
ities will be lost... In no way can we 
say that our national Church has surg- 
ed ahead of these rapidly changing 
times to be prepared for what may 
come. 


Impressions of a Delegate 


A Forward-Looking House of Deputies 


The General Convention of 1958 
at Miami Beach marked a stride for- 
ward from the previous Convention 
in its willingness to consider seriously 
and undertake aggressively the pro- 
grams of the National Council which 
have to do with the Episcopal Church’s 
coping with its present missionary op- 
portunities. Such is the impression of 
an observant and experienced delegate, 
who here reflects on the recent Con- 
vention — EDITOR. 

The fact that about sixty per cent 
of the deputies at Miami Beach were 
attending their first General Conven- 
tion may account in part for what 
seemed to be a more aggressive ap- 
proach to the Church’s work than was 
taken at Honolulu. The pre-conven- 
tion discussion in the press indicated 
there might be serious attack on im- 
portant areas of the National Church's 
program, a call for reduced spending, 
and the elimination or radical altera- 
tion of some parts of the work. These 
indications proved wrong. The Con- 
vention strongly endorsed most of the 
program—and at times almost went 
beyond some of the proposals for 
advance. 

In the matter of budget and pro- 
gram, the only major excision was the 
proposed magazine — and even there 
money was provided for an adequate 
study during the next triennium in 
order that we could move ahead with 
more clarity. The budget for the Over- 
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seas Department came in for some 
criticism in the House of Deputies, 
not because it was too much, but be- 
cause it failed to provide for what 
many felt were long overdue increases 
in pay for workers in the field — 
“native” ministers, to use the clear 
but touchy term. The recommended 
figure was finally accepted, not as a 
matter of justice as much as through 
willingness to be guided by those in 
charge of the fields. The graduated 
increases yearly from 1959-1961 in 
the total budget was thought to be the 
most expedient way to reach the rather 
large increase over 1958; but there 
were some voices raised to ask for the 
full increase immediately, and almost 
no protest that the recommended in- 
creases were too much. In a year of 
general economic recession, this will- 
ingness to underwrite the Church's 
program more adequately seems to be 
quite significant. 

Many questions were heard prior to 
the Convention about the work of the 
Department of Christian Education. It 
seemed predictable that criticism and 
debate would result in some recom- 
mendation for an alteration in the 
program of this Department. The com- 
mittee on Christian Education of the 
House of Deputies held an extended 
open hearing on the subject at which 
a number of delegations appeared to 
voice their strong support of the pre- 
sent program, particularly leadership 
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training, and its good effects upon 
parish life. As a result, there was 
strong endorsement of the Depart- 
ment’s program and evident apprecia- 
tion for its work to date. 

The vote on the proposals in regard 
to the Church of South India in the 
House of Deputies was not as over- 
whelming as the unanimous vote of 
the House of Bishops. Nevertheless, 
the speakers in favor of the proposals 
pointed to the need for this Church to 
recognize the serious plight of the 
Christian Church in the Far East where 
a strong nationalistic spirit with re- 
newed religious efforts of Buddhism 
and Mohammedanism imperils the 
tiny Christian population. When the 
vote was taken, it showed a widespread 
endorsement of the proposals from 
almost all areas of the Church. It was 
indeed gratifying to note the almost 
complete absence of any serious rift 
or division upon this subject. 

The only really conservative note 
was struck in regard to changing the 
word “‘laymen’’ to “lay persons” in 
order that women might be elected 
as deputies. This was rather decisively 
defeated both by the clergy and laity 
on a vote by orders. How much this 
was due to an appreciation of the 
splendid work done by the General 
Division of Women’s Work with the 
desire not to undermine this, or how 
much this was due to the conservative 
feeling on this matter in the southern 
dioceses, is a matter that future his- 
torians may be able to determine. But 
on this matter there seemed to be a 
general consensus that we hold the 
line right where we are. 


The House of Deputies seems to 
have been ahead of the House of 
Bishops in sensing a need for Prayer 
Book revision. A resolution requesting 
the appointment of a commission for 
this purpose was passed by the Dep- 
uties only to have the Bishops fail to 
concur. The Deputies felt a need to 
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make the Prayer Book speak more di- 
rectly to our times, realizing this would 
be a rather lengthy process at best. 
But the time is now to be even longer. 

The most pressing problems of our 
own social life were discussed on a 
high level of debate —the issues of 
race relations and the Supreme Court 
decisions. It is perhaps unfortunate 
that the latter was considered toward 
the end of the last day’s session when 
everyone was ready to get through and 
go home. But there seemed to be little 
acrimony in debating thorny problems, 
and there also seemed to be a genuine 
desire to admit the involvement of 
everyone in these problems and thus 
to avoid pointing a finger at any par- 
ticular area of the country. The in- 
volvement of parliamentary procedure 
prevented a vote on the resolution on 
race relations sent to the Deputies 
from the House of Bishops, and it 
would have been interesting to see 
what the outcome would have been 
had such a vote been taken. But the 
Bishops accepted the amendment of 
the Deputies on the race question, and 
everyone seemed satisfied with this 
result. 

What impressed this deputy was the 
strong evidence in this Convention 
that the Church is seriously facing up 
to its responsibilities in the world. 
Widespread agreement was evidenced 
that the Church will support its pre- 
sent program and anticipate further 
growth in this program. 

The only grave question that might 
be voiced is this: can one reasonably 
hope that the General Convention will 
view its task in the light of the whole 
Christian demand in the whole Church 
in the world today, or must it concern 
itself with the demand upon the Epis- 
copal Church as its prime—and nearly 
sole—responsibility ? 

— Gray M. BLANDY 
Seminary of the Southwest 
Austin, Texas 
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